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On the 2d of Third month, he held a public 
meeting in Friends’ meeting-house, in Lime- 
rick ; and on the 18th, one in the hall of the 
County Court-house, for the poor inhabitants 
of Mary’s parish, and although much intimi- 
dation was used by the Roman Catholic priests 
to prevent it, yet, through Divine favour, the 
meeting ended to satisfaction. 

He had, for a considerable time, believed 
that it would be required of him to hold a 
public meeting in the town of Kilkenny, where 
none of the members of our Society reside. 
He left home on the 22nd of Filth month to 
perform this service. On the 24th he writes, 
from Clonmel—* I am returned afier being at 
Kilkenny, and have abundant cause for thank- 
fulness to the Author of all our mercies, inas- 
much as we were favoured with a quiet, sol- 
emn season: all was contrary to my expecta- 


lion, as great indeed were the doubts and fears | 
The meeting | 


with which my mind was tried. 
was well attended ; some very respectable per- 


sons were there, and several of the poorer) 
I was | 


class, who behaved re narkably well. 
helped to unburden my mind ; and though try- 
ing the prospect had been, yet surely | have 
renewed cause to trust in the Master, who still 
deals with me, not indeed according to my 
deserts.” 

He left home on the 19th of Sixth month, 
to visit the families belonging to County Tip- 
perary Monthly Meeting. 
nied by a friend of Clonmel, from which place 
he writes— 

* Sixth month 23rd.—We commenced our 
visit yesterday. I have renewed cause for 
thankfulness, in that strength is mercifully af- 
forded to go forward; and have no reason to 
doubt my being in my right place.” 

* Sixth month 26th.—Through continued 
favour, | have now to say that we have con- 
cluded our visit in this town and neighbour- 
hood, and intend going to Cahir to-morrow 
morning, where | do not apprehend the light- 
est part of the service, as I look to having a 
public meeting there.” (It was held on the 
29ih.) “* We have, indeed, renewed cause for 
thankfulness to the Father of Mercies, who is 
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abundant in loving-kindness to a poor unpro- 
fitable servant. Oh, may He make me sensi- 
ble of my own unworthiness, and keep me so ; 
for I have been favoured to get on, both pub- 
licly and privately, to my humble admiration ; 
so I desire that we may reverently return Him 
the praise due unto His ever-excellent name !” 

His next service was a similar visit to the 
families of Friends in Waterford, from which 
place he writes, on the 25th of Eighth month 
—‘* Surely we have continued cause to thank 
and bless our heavenly Father, for his mercies 
and preservations, which | believe will be ac- 
cording as we endeavour to ‘ fear God and 
keep his commandments.’ Yesterday’s meet- 
ings were exercising seasons; this place is 
greatly stripped, and appears likely to be more 
so. At the conclusion of the morning meet- 
ing, Friends were requested to keep their seats, 
when my minute was read. | am here in the 
way of my duty; very poor indeed, and, in 
degree, made sensible of my own unworthi- 
ness. My mind is under much exercise, but 
it is right that it should be so; and [ am sure 
that the Master is able to make all grace 
abound towards us, when He sees meet. | 
am favoured with peace in being here at this 
time: oh! that resignation may be granted to 
follow the Holy Leader through the depths, for 
they must be passed through, especially in this 
service of visiting families ; and we know that 
if the servant is to be where the Master is, it 
must, in many instances, be in a very low 
place. He is crucified in many hearts ; and 


or viewing in the night the reigning desolation. 
However, | know the Master can cause the 
alarm to be sounded in His own time, and 
such may be the case when He sees meet to 
order it. So may we, who kuow these things, 
continue to look unto Him, who has hitherto 
re helped us, and I believe He will 
yet enable us to praise Him more, and serve 
Him better.” 

Mountrath, Eleventh month 18th.—I have, 
through unmerited goodness, to acknowledge 
that hitherto the Lord hath helped: surely we 
have cause humbly to thank the Author of all 
our mercies. We ended our work in the town 
of Mountmellick on Fifih-day. On Fourth-day 
evening, we had a public meeting, which was 
well attended, and, | trust, a favoured season. 
On Fifith-day, we sat with a few Friends with- 
in a mile or two of Mountmellick, and left for 
Ballinakill and Rathdowney ; visited the few 
there, and left for this place. The remaining 
places are Birr, Roscrea, and Knock ; but, as 

Friends’ families are so scattered up and down 
ithe country, | cannot say what time it may 
take ere we see them all.” 

He attended the Monthly Meetings in Dublin 
jin Eleventh and Twellth months; and, in the 
| intermediate time, was engaged in performing 
| visits of a religious nature in that meeting. 


To Z 


Limerick, 17th of Second mo., 1835, 
| had previously heard of the dear 
sufferer’s indisposition. May you feel your 


in others there reigns the form of godliness, | minds stayed upon Him whose “ will the winds 
without the power. Such being the state of| and the waves obey,” “whose judgments are 
things, there cannot be much rejoicing ; but if| unsearchable, and His ways past finding out.” 
lam mercifully preserved, | hope to be per-| I have thought thus on perusing the afflictive 


He was accompa- | 





mitted to feel no condemnation.” 

“ Eighth month 30th.—I have been favour- 
ed to get on so far to my satisfaction and 
peace ; it is, indeed, a great favour to be thus 


| cared for and helped as | have been ; may we 


not be unmindful of our many mercies.” 


* Eighth month 31st.—I have concluded on | 


having a meeting at Piltown, which will detain 
me a little longer from home. It came on my 
mind with such weight, that I could not but 
give up, and assuredly there is no peace but 
in obeying. I am resigned ; but have no pros- 
pect, at present, of anything beyond that ser- 
vice.” 

The meeting was accordingly held at Pil- 
town, on the 2nd of Ninth month, after which 
he returned home; but again left it on the 
23rd ; and on the 25th he had a public meet- 
ing at Mayfield. 

He again left home for service in the pro- 
vince of Leinster, and, on the 2nd of Eleventh 
month, writes from Mountmellick, ‘I feel as 
if | were in my right place, and desire to be 
resigned even though 1t be in silent suffering, 


information, how that the sound of the trum. 

| pet waxeth louder and louder; but let us re- 
|member where !—even in the Lord’s holy 
mountain, calling us up into it, above all the 
cumbering cares and concerns of this fleeting, 
transitory world, the fashion of which, with all 
pertaining thereto, quickly passeth away, 
May we be increasingly concerned to resort 
to the quiet habitation, and be favoured to feel 
a growth in the Divine life, and in obedience 
ito the will of Him whose kingdom truly is not 
of this world. What a privilege to be thus 
invited, even through afflictive dispensations, 
to become partakers of the Divine nature ; how 
powerfully are we called upon to come daily 
more under the quickening influence of the 
Cross of our dear Redeemer. 


To 


Mountmellick, 29th of Third mo., 1835. 
Hearing of the renewed cause of grief, 

in the illness of , what shall I say? I 
trust and believe that you will be supported 
through the waves and the billows, whilst they 
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may be passing over you. May the afflictions, | in both ways; and as He delivers from one | usual ideas of volcanic craters are dissipated 


thus meted out in inscrutable wisdom, be sanc- | dreadful scene, so He does from another ; and | upon seeing this. 
tified to each of us, and eventually redound to|thus He is to be‘ praised for His goodness, 


the glory of God, whilst we are mercifully pre- | 
served from that disposition which would que- 
ry, ‘* What doest thou ?” 

May we be renewedly humbled under the 
power and mercy of our great Creator, and 
reduced to that child-like state of dependance, 
wherein we can look up to Him, as to a tender 
Father, in whom we can trust with all our 
hearts, instead of leaning to our own under- 
standing. 

May these things have the effect of deep- 
ening us individually in the root of Divine 
life, and be more sensible that the root bears 
us ; but why need I write thus to thee, only 
that we may be brought into humility, wherein 
the life is experienced, which is indeed “ more 
than meat.” 

In the Fourth month, 1835, he was libera- 
ted, by his Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, 
for religious services in Great Britain. Alter 
attending the Yearly Meeting in Dublin, he 
sailed for England, and writes, “ Embarked 
from Kingstown, for Liverpool, at five o’clock, 
on the afternoon of the 15th of Fifth month, 
1835. It was raining and blowing when we 
got to sea, and, as the night advanced, the 
wind increased, and the sea began to run high. 
Toward midnight we were greatly tossed, so 
that I could not lie in my berth, without lean- 
ing my hand against the side of it. 

‘Being unused to the sea, and thus unex- 
pectedly meeting such weather, I felt at first 
much alarmed, but I remembered that the 
Lord still ‘ commands the winds and the wa- 
ters, and they obey Him.’ ‘The sea is Bis, 
and He made it, and His hands formed the 
dry land.” Some such Scriptures as these 
were brought to my remembrance, which, to- 
gether with the secret persuasion that I should 
not perish in the great waters, sustained my 
poor tried mind when ready to faint,—so good 
hath the Lord been to a truly unprofitable 
servant. ‘Thus tossed | longed for the dawn 
of the morning, when we ought to be (accord- 
ing to the usual time of arrival) at our desired 
port about six o’clock ; but, when | asked if 
we were near getting in, | found we were yet 
nearly eighty miles off, and not likely to reach 
our destination before night. The wind was 
against us, and the packet nearly out of coals. 
| had it confirmed in my experience, that 
‘the Lord on high is mightier than the noise 
of many waters.’ Towards evening it had 
got calm, and we were favoured to get up to 
the quay about nine o’clock, I found they 

were beginning to be doubtful of our safety, 
and some were almost ready to conclude they 
would never see us. I desire to regard the 
whole as a lesson of deep instruction to my- 
self; for it appeared to me, that, as I experi- 
enced some suffering in the midst of out- 
wardly contending elements, so I should 
also have to experience inward and spiritual 
conflicts on divers accounts ; but that if I was 
faithful, as | had experienced preservation in 
the outward, so [ should also in the inward, 
all which has been brought to pass in a very 
remarkable manner ; and truly it is in the 
deeps that the Lord’s wonders are to be seen 













and for His wonderful works to the children|the rim. 
of men. 


There is no elevated cone, 
no igneous matter, or rocks ejected beyond 
The banks appear as if built of 
massive blocks, which are in places clothed 
with ferns, nourished by the issuing vapours. 
What is wonderful in the day becomes ten 
times more so by night. The immense pool 
of cherry-red liquid lava, in a state of violent 
ebullition, illuminates the whole expanse, and 
flows in all directions like water, while an 
The island of Hawaii, or Owyhee, is the| illuminated cloud hangs over it like a vast 
largest of the Sandwich Islands; it is of an| canopy.” 
irregular shape, being about one hundred miles} ‘I'he crater contains two lakes of liquid 
long from north to south, and eighty miles| lava, the larger of which is estimated at 1500 
wide in the broadest part. The interior of| feet long, and 1000 feet wide. Ata height of 
the island consists of a table-land 8000 feet | 500 feet above the larger lake the light was so 
above the level of the sea, on the edges of| strong that the smallest print could be read. 
which are situated the three volcanic moun-| “I was struck (says the narrator) with the 
tains of Mauna Kea on the east, Mauna Loa| absence of any noise, except a low murmuring, 
at the south-western corner, and Mauna Hual-| like that which is heard from the boiling of a 
alai on the western side, the two last being|thick liquid. The ebullition was (as is the 
still active. case where the heat is applied to one side of 
The ever active volcanic crater of Kilanea|a vessel) most violent near the northern side, 
occupies a shoulder, or terrace, on the eastern| The vapour and steam that were constantly 
slope of Mauna Loa. Mauna Loa was as-| escaping were so rarefied as not to impede the 
cended, in December, 1840, by a party be-| view, and only became visible in the bright 
longing to the United States Exploring Expe-| cloud above us, which seemed to sink and rise 
dition, and it is from the narrative of that| alternately. We occasionally perceived stones, 
expedition that the following notice is taken.|or masses of red-hot matter, ejected to the 
The height of this mountain is given by them| height of about seventy feet, and falling back 
as 13,760 feet. After considerable labour| into the lake again. ‘The lake was apparently 
the platform on which Kilanea is situated, at| rising, and wanted but a few feet of overflow- 
a height of about 4000 feet above the sea, was|ing its banks. The immense space which I 
attained. At this point Mauna Loa rose up| have described the crater as covering, is gra- 
in all its proportions. dually filled with the fluid mass of lava toa 
“‘The whole dome appeared of a bronze|certuin point, above which the walls, or the 
colour, and its uninterrupted smooth outline| surrounding soil, are no longer able to bear 
was relieved against the deep blue of a tropi-| the pressure; it then finds vent by an erup- 
cal sky. Masses of clouds were floating | tion, previous to which, however, a large part 
around it, throwing their shadows distinctly | that is next to the walls of the crater has, in 
on its sides, to which they gave occasional |a measure, become cooled, and remains fixed 
relief and variety. ‘There was a bluish haze|at the level it has attained, After the erup- 
resting on the plain, that apparently gave it} tion, the central mass therefore alone subsides 
great distance, though this was partially coun-| three or four hundred feet, aud leaves the por- 
teracted by the distinctiveness of the dome.” | tion that has become solid forming a kind of 
The party now approached the crater of|terrace or shelf; this is what constitutes the 
Kilanea. ‘ black ledge,’ and is one of the most striking 
“Vapour issuing from numerous cracks| features of the crater. Its surface is compa- 
showed that we were passing over ground be-|ratively level, though somewhat uneven, and 
neath which fire was raging. The rushing of|is generally coated with a vitreous, and in 
the wind past us was as if it were drawn in-| some places a scoriaceous lava, from half an 
wards to support the combustion of some|inch to an inch thick, very britile. 
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(To be continued.) 
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From the British Quarterly Review. 


Volcanoes and Earthquakes, 
(Continued from page 31.) 


mighty conflagration. When the edge is 
reached, the extent of the cavity becomes ap- 
parent, and its depth became sensible by com- 
parison with the figures of some of our party 
who had already descended. The vastness 
thus made sensible transfixes the mind with 
astonishment, and every instant the impression 
of grandeur and magnitude increases. To} 
give an idea of its capacity, the city of New 
York might be placed within it, and when at 
its bottom would be hardly noticed ; for it is 
three and a half miles long, two and a half 
| wide, and over athousand feet deep. A black 
ledge surrounds it at the depth of 660 feet, 
jand thence to the bottom is 384 feet. The 
bottom looks, in the day-time, like a heap of 
smouldering ruins. The descent to the ledge 





appears to the sight a short and easy task, but 
it takes an hour to accomplish, . . . All 


The crackling noise made in walking over 
this crisp surface (like a coating of blue and 
yellow glass) resembles that made by treading 
on frozen snow in very cold weather. Here 
and there are seen dark pits and vaulted cav- 
erns with heated air rushing from them. Large 
and extended cracks are passed over, the air 
issuing from which, at a temperature of 180°, 
is almost stifling. Masses are surmounted that 
it would seem as if the accumulated weight of 
a few persons would cause to topple over, and 
plunge into the fiery pool beneath . . . 
From many places on the black ledge a bluish 
smoke was seen issuing, smelling strongly of 
sulphur, and marked by an efflorescence of a 
white tasteless powder among the cavities ; 
this it was difficult to detach without scalding 
the fingers, There were many cracks where 
our sticks were set on fire, and some places in 
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the vaulted chambers beneath where the rock party only) on the east side, among large| attended officially, and it was customa 


might be seen red-hot, ‘The black ledge is of blocks of lava. 
various widths, from 600 to 2000 feet. It 
extends all around the cavity, but it is seldom rounded by huge clinkers and ridges, running 
possible to pass around that portion of it near| generally north and south in lines across the 
the burning lake, not only on account of the crater; between these was the pahoihoi, or 
stifling fumes, but of the intense heat. In re- | smooth lava. They passed over these obstruc- 
turning from the neighbourhood of the lake to tions to the south-west, and found in places 
the point where we began the ascent, we were|many salts, among which were sulphate of 
one hour and ten minutes of what we consid-' soda and sulphate of lime. Four fifihs of the 


ered hard walking, and in another hour we | way across was a hill two hundred feet high, 


reached the top of the bank.” . . . composed of scoriz and pumice, with fissures 
At the north-west angle of the black ledge|emitting sulphurous acid gas. To the west 


there was a descent to the bottom of the cra-|was a plain full of cracks and fissures, all 
ter, where a portion of the ledge had fallen in emitting more or less steam and gas. They 
and afforded an inclined plang to the bottom.| found the west wall perpendicular; its lower 
‘Two of the party succeeded in reaching the |strata were composed of a gray basalt. For 
floor of the crater by this means. three-fourths of the distance up, it had a dingy 

Like the black ledge, it was not found to) yellow colour ; above this there are a number 
have the level and even surface it had appear-|of thin layers, apparently dipping to the south- 


“ There (says the narrative) they were sur- | 





ed from above to possess ; hillocks and ridges,' west with the slope of the mountain. Many 
from twenty to thirty feet high, ran across it,|steam-cracks on the north-east side were also 
and were in some places so perpendicular as| visited, from which fumes of sulphurous acid 
to render it difficult to pass over them. ‘The} gas were omitted ; no hydrogen was found in 
distance they traversed below was deceptive,|the gas, which extinguished flame without 
and they had no means of ascertaining it but! producing explosion.” 
by the time it took to walk it, which was up- 
wards of two hours from the north extreme of 
the bottom to the margin of the large lake, It 
is extremely difficult to reach this lake on ac- Taste Not—Handle Not. 
count of its overflowing at short intervals,| About the year 1776, a circumstance occur- 
which does not afford the fluid mass time to|red which ought to be written on adamant. 
cool. The nearest approach that any one of the|In the wars of New England with the abori- 
party made to it at this time was about fifteen! gines, the Mohegan tribe of Indians early be- 
hundred or two thousand feet ; they were then|came friends of the English. Their favourite 
near enough to burn their shoes and light their | grounds were on the banks of the river (now 
sticks in the lava, which had overflowed dur-|the Thames) between New London and Nor- 
ing the preceding night. The smaller lake | wich, A small remnant of the Mohegans still 
was well viewed from a slight eminence. exist, and they are scarcely protected in the 
This lake was slightly in action ; the globules possession and enjoyment of their favourite 
(if large masses of red fluid lava, several tons domain on the banks of the Thames, The 
in weight, can be so called) were seen heaving government of this tribe became hereditary in 
up at regular intervals six or eight feet in|the family of the celebrated chief Uncas. 
height ; and smaller ones were thrown up to a| During the time of my father’s mercantile 
much greater elevation. At the distance of prosperity, he had employed several Indians 
fifiy feet no gases were to be seen, nor was of this tribe in hunting animals whose skins 
any steam evident ; yet a thin smoke, like va- | were valuable for their furs. 
pour, arose from the whole fluid surface: no| Among these hunters there was one named 
puffs of smoke were perceived at any time.” | Zachary, of the royal race, an excellent hunter, 
From time to time the surface of the heated| but as drunken and worthless an Indian as 
fluid would crack and exhibit a bright red ever lived. When he had somewhat passed 
glare. From these cracks streams of lava|the age of fifiy, several members of the royal 
issued, so as gradually to extend the bounda-) family who stood between Zachary and the 
ries of the lake, and to drive the observers) throne of his tribe, died, and he found himself 
| with only one life between himself and the 
The exploring party, having satisfied their empire. At this moment his better genius re- 
curiosity at the volcano of Kilanea, proceeded sumed its sway, and he reflected seriously, 
to complete the task of ascending Mauna Loa. |‘* How can such a drunken wretch as I am 
This was not accomplished without difficulty. | aspire to be a chief of this honourable race? 
The terminal crater is thus described :— | What will my people say 1—and how will the 
“ This crater, or rather craters—for there| shades of my noble ancestors look down in- 
are two separated by a narrow partition of dignant upon such a base successor? Can | 
compact lava and clinkers—is an immense de-| succeed to the great Uncas? | will drink no 
pression, with an elevated brim about twenty | more !” He solemnly resolved never again 
miles in circumference, which gradually nar- to taste any drink but water, and he kept his 
rows by successive ledges to the depth of eight | resolution, 
or nine hundred feet. It has been dormant | [ had heard this story, and did not entirely 
for many years, but is still filled with fissures | believe it ; for young as I was, I already par- 
and caverns, which emit steam and sulphure-|took of the prevailing contempt for Indians, 
ous vapours.” In the beginning of May, the annual election 
It took an hour to descend to the bottom of|of the principal officers of the (then) colony 
the crater, which was effected (by some of the| was held at Hartford, the capital. My father 





(To be continued.) 


oe 





ry for 
the chief of the Mohegans also to attend, 
Zachary had succeeded to the rule of his tribe. 
My father’s house was situated about mid-way 
on the road between Mohegan and Hartford, 
and the old chief was in the habit of coming a 
few days before the election, and dining with 
his brother Governor. One day the mischiev- 
ous thought struck me to try the old man’s 
temperance. The family were seated at din- 
ner, and there was excellent home-brewed 
beer on the table. I addressed the old chief; 

“Zachary, this beer is excellent—will you 
taste it?” 

The old man dropped his knife and fork, 
leaned forward with a stern intensity of ex- 
pression—his black eye, sparkling with indig- 
nation, was fixed on me. 

* John,” said he, “* you do not know what 
you are doing. You are serving the devil, 
boy! Do you not know that [ am an Indian? 
I tell you that I am, and that if I should but 
taste your beer, I could not stop till I got to 
rum, and again become the contemptible 
drunken wretch your father remembers me to 
have been. John, while you live, never again 
tempt a man to break a good resolution,” 

Socrates never uttered a more valuable pre- 
cept. Demosthenes could not have given it in 
more solemn tones of eloquence. | was thun- 
derstruck. My parents were deeply affected ; 
they looked at each other, at me, and at the 
venerable Indian, with deep feelings of awe 
and respect. They afterwards frequently re- 
minded me of the scene, and charged me never 
to forget it. Zachary lived to pass the age of 
eighty, and sacredly kept his resolution. He 
lies buried in the royal burial-place of his 
tribe, near the beautiful falls of the Yantic, 
the western branch of the Thames, in Nor- 
wich, on land now owned by my friend Calvin 
Goddard, Esq. I visited the grave of the old 
chief lately, and repeated to myself his inesti- 
mable lesson.—Col. Trumbull’s Autobiog- 
raphy. 





Making Hooks and Eyes.—The N. Y. 
Evening Post has a letter from a correspond- 
ent in Connecticut, from which we make the 
following interesting extract :— 

Upon the premises we were shown the 
works of the Waterbury Hook and Eye Com- 
pany, where a capital of $16,000 is employed 
in the manufacture of hooks and eyes. Here 
were arranged long rows of little machines 
about the size of small washstands, under 
which a constant shower of these little femin- 
ine conveniences was pouring down, but from 
what cause or by what agency it was difficult 
to conjecture. Upon a closer inspection a 
large spool of wire was perceived revolving 
slowly in its rear, growing shorter inch by 
inch in mechanical harmony with the machin- 
ery, while iron fingers curiously articulated, 
were ready to grasp the severed fragment, and 
pass it along from change to change until it 
finally dropped into the receptacle beneath, a 
perfect hook or eye, ready for use. 

For a moment it seemed as if each machine 
was instinct with life and intelligence. ‘The 
power of speech appeared to be all that was 
lacking to complete the delusion. There were 
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but four or five men in the room, who passed 
around occasionally from one stand to the 
other, to oil the machinery, to supply new wire 
when the previous spool was consumed, or to 
empty the vessels when filled by the silvery 
shower. The whole performance more resem- 
bled a voluntary process of nature than the 
result of mechanical art. The duty of the 
superintendent of one of these machines, seem- 
ed to me curiously like tothat of the gardener 
who plants his peach stones, which, after many 





days, sprout, grow into a tree, blossom, and 
finally bear peaches, which, when ripe, drop 
from their branches, and are gathered for use. 


a 


Richard Shackleton’s Letters. 
To D.C. 
Ballitore, 14th of Twelfth month, 1779. 
My dear Cousin,— 

1 am favoured with thine of 6th instant, 
which is very acceptable. We are concerned 
that thou hast been so much indisposed ; | wish 
it may be consistent with the Divine will that 
thou be favoured (afier all thy past troubles) 
with a portion of health and tranquillity, and 
to enjoy thy near connexions, partakers of the 
same blessings. However, if it seem meet to 
Infinite Wisdom that our tranquillity be dis- 
turbed, that the lives of our dearest friends 
and relations be touched, and that adversity in 
one shape or other be our lot, what can we 
poor, weak creatures do, but in all lowliness 
submit to the Hand which smites, seeking with 
filial fear and solicitude to place ourselves and 
those we love, under the Divine protection, 
and leave the issue of all to a merciful Crea- 
tor? Let us not anticipate trouble. ‘ Suffi- 
cient to the day is the evil thereof.’ Every 
cloud that gathers does not burst into a storm. 
As sometimes troubles come upon us which 
we did not expect, so at other times the cala- 
mity which we feared is suspended or averted. 
Through all, the Almighty Arm is sufficient to 
defend from above, and to support underneath. 
Be sure nothing happens to his children, with- 
out his providence, and if they but keep close 
enough to him, and wait with all diligence 
upon him, he will assuredly minister to them 
consolation adequate to their necessities. And 
this I am persuaded has been thy repeated 
experience. 

| understand that Thomas Colley is return- 
ed in peace and safety, having visited such of 
the West India Islands, as he could get him- 
self conveyed to, in these perilous, turbulent 
times, and that he had found acceptance among 
the people, and a door of utterance. He re- 
turned (I suppose) a satisfactory account of 
his visit, to the Morning Meeting of London. 
1 think in any chronicles of the history of our 
Society, there is hardly to be met with a 
greater instance of entire devotion and dedica- 
tion than this visit of this dear, simple, worthy 
man at such a time, 

1 have read John Griffith’s journal, very 
entertaining and edifying it is; but the low, 
degenerate state in which he describes our 
poor Society to be, must leave sorrow ful traces 
on a tender, feeling mind. Yet these sensa- 
tions may be profitable, tending to bring us 


into suffering with the Seed, and to stimulate 
us to seek diligently afier best Help, that we 
may not by indolence and disobedience be 
treasuring up wrath against the day of wrath 
but be enabled to do each our duty in our day, 
by simply acting and living according to 
knowledge revealed, and lay up good treasure, 
against that day, in which the Lord Almighty 
will render to every man according to his 
deeds. 

| am, my dear D. C.’s very affectionate 
friend and kinsman, 

R. S. 
an 


From W. Arinistead’s Select Miscellanies. 


Observations on the Disuse of Music in Reli- 
gious Worship. 


“| will pray with the spirit, and I will pray 
with the understanding also: | will sing with 
the spirit, and | will sing with the understand- 
ing also.”—(1 Cor. xiv. 15.) 

To those who believe that they can neither 
preach, pray, nor sing, in an acceptable man- 
ner, without the immediate influence of the 
Holy Spirit, the use of artificial music, vocal 
or instrumental, even the simplest that can be 
devised, must be irrelevant. It is accordingly 
declined by the Society of Friends, in the ex- 
ercise of their devotions, lest it should super- 
sede those qualifications for which they are 
engaged reverenily to wait in the silence of all 
flesh, that they may be enabled either to 
preach, pray, or sing, with the spirit and with 
the understanding also: or if not especially 
gifted or required to perform either of these 
duties in an audible manner, that they may be 
employed in solemn attendance on the imme- 
diate teaching and ministrations of the good 
word of life, in themselves, or as it may be 
administered through prepared and appointed 
instruments, in whose solemn exercises they 
may thus become capable of uniting in spirit 
to their own edification. 

Friends are a people brought forth under the 
cross in a remarkable degree; many requisi- 
tions of duty of which they are made sensible, 
have involved a measure of suffering and sac- 
rifice that appears, to the eyes of human rea- 

\son, greatly to exceed the proportionable 
magnitude of the subjects to which such ap- 
prehended duty is attached. 
take off a hat as an act of complaisance to a 
fellow creature, or to any assemblage of fellow 
creatures, because it is a token of homage due 
only to the Creator ; the addressing of persons 
by their proper names only, when no especial 
relation, natural or civil, admits of a further 
distinction, because more consistent with Gus- 
pel simplicity than the epithets of modern 
limes; the use of a singular pronoun to an 
individual because the adoption of the plural 
was originally derived from the corrupt source 
of pride or adulation; the substitution of nu- 
merical distinctions for the heathen names of 
days and months, because the use of the latter 
is not strictly consonant with the renunciation 
of all idolatrous practices ; and lastly, the ab- 
staining {rom the exercise of a most attractive 





art (that of music), even as a serious recrea- 
lion, or engagement, because of its obviously 
ensnaring tendency, are all peculiarities in 


The declining to| 


which they cannot expect the concurrence of 
other Christian professors, who have not been 
made equally sensible of a religious obligation 
to the observance of them. It is enough for 
those who have been made so, to submit with- 
out hesitation, whether they may or may not 
be able fully to apprehend all the purposes of 
unerring Wisdom, in dictating such observance 
to a people who have been raised up in these 
latter days to bear a distinguished testimony 
to the immediate government of Christ in his 
purely spiritual appearance, 

It is observable that no mention is made in 
the New Testament of instrumental music ex- 
cept in the Apocalypse, where harps are de- 
scribed, as are also golden viuls full of odours, 
the one as significant of the praises, the other 
of the prayers of the saints; and certainly not 
proposed as models for our imitation. ‘That 
vocal music was practised by the primitive 
disciples and their blessed Master, is no proof 
that it remains to be an instituted part of reli- 
gious worship except under such qualifications 
as undoubtediy accompanied the performance 
of it, when thus aided by the presence and the 
example of him who alone fulfilled all righte- 
ousness, both of the Jewish and the Christian 
dispensation. Asa part of the Jewish ritual, 
was probably performed the singing of a hymn 
after the Paschal supper ; which from that time 
forward became commemorative, as it was be- 
fore typical, of him who is the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world, though ac- 
cording to the apprehensions of Friends, not 
designed to be a perpetual memorial to those 
who are acquainted with his second coming in 


spirit, as the everlasting Head of his own 
Church. 

Under the Jewish dispensation, indeed, mu- 
sic, both vocal and instrumental, was espe- 
\cially recognized; and while sanctioned by 
Divine authority, was confessedly a most im- 
pressive sign of devotional affections ; but, like 
all external signs, it is capable of being sepa- 
rated from the substance which it was intend- 
ed to indicate, and, in common with some 
others, of the most legitimate character, it has 
been much exhibited in this state of separation 
during many ages of the professing Christian 
‘church, If then, a company of sincere be- 
lievers have apprehended themselves called 
upon to bear testimony in doctrine and prac- 
tice to the essential enjoyment of the substance, 
as separable from the shadow or sign, when 
the latter is not renewedly dictated by a degree 
of spiritual influence; may they be faithiul to 
their trust, leaving others at equal liberty toseek 
the substance, through the medium of the sign, 
who believe they are best maintained in such 
conjunction, unless experience shull conduct 
them to the knowledge of a more excellent 
way. 





For ‘* The Friend.’"’ 
Compassion—Kindness, 


What unprecedented compassion is that, 
which was exemplified in the redemption of 
man—* For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. For God sent not his Son 
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into the world to condemn the world ; but that 
the world through him might be saved.”— 
(John iii. 16, 17.) 

Mun is fallen by disobedience into a state 
of alienstion from God, unable in his unrege- 
nerate state to love his blessed Creator, yet in 
marvellous condescension to him, even in this 
condition of depravity, the blessed Mediator 
was sent to be “a sacrifice for sin,” that all 
who are‘willing to take up their cross and fol- 
low him in the way of his leadings out of a 
state of corruption, may live with him in right- 
eousness and glory. 

It is essential to bear in mind that our bless- 
ed Lord did not come in that prepared body 
to save us in our sins, irrespective of our la- 
bours and travails of spirit, but that it is only 
those who are willing to be buried with him in 
baptism, that have a part in the first resurrec- 
tion, and having been redeemed from sin, are 
mide partakers with him in eternal life, 
Though to the natural mind this great scheme 
for the restoration of man, may appear as 
foolishness, and by the careless and incredu- 
lous receive very little consideration, yet the 
thoughtful and obedient as they increase in 
heavenly wisdom, can somewhat realize the 
truth of this declaration of the Most High,— 
““ As the heavens are higher than the earth, 
so are my ways higher than your ways, and| 
my thoughts than your thoughts.” 

When individuals become imbued with the 
Spirit of the blessed Redeemer, and are found 
travailing for the best interests of others, their 
actions only can be based on true kindness; 
while every outward show of friendship, atten- 
tion, or worldly advancement, if calculated to 
allure from the straight and narrow path 
which can alone lead to life, is very far from 
real kindness, for which many may sorrow- 
fully mistake it. 

Much consideration should attend parents 
respecting the proper management of their be- 
loved offspring. Actual kindness does by no 
means imply a course of unrestrained indul- 
gence ; but would lead all who are entrusted 
with those tender charges of connubial affec- 
tion, so to mingle moral and religious restraint 
with their indulgences, as to enable them, when 
more advanced in life, to submit with greater 
cheerfulness to the necessary discipline of the 
cross of Christ. To the young, the well timed 
and gentle reproof, is often attended with salu- 
tary results, and may prove like rubbing off 
one of those buds, which if permitted to grow, | 
might increase ultimately to a formidable! 
branch, not easily removed, that would pro- 
duce much wild and bitter fruit, 

How necessary then that parents be early 
awakened to their responsibilities, that they 
seek both by consistent example and neces- 
sary precept to lead those tender recipients of 
instruction in the way that they should go. It 
is of course obligatory to endeavour to provide 
proper food and raiment for their earthly com- 


ness may appear, their conduct to them must | it follows that the writing had been engraved 
come very far short of real kindness,—and the | before the rocks were broken off.” 
language may eventually sound in their ears} ‘This curious account did not for many cen- 
—What hast thou done with those precious |turies attract the attention to which it was 
lambs that were committed to thy care? entitled, ‘The passage across the Desert of 
Real and substantial kindness then, implies |S'n was not explored by any competent Euro- 
not only a proper attention to the outward | pean traveller, till the middle of the last centu- 
wishes, comforts and necessities of our friends, |T¥, When the famous traveller, Dr. Richard 
and for the temporal welfare of mankind at | Pococke, and afier him the elder Niebuhr ex- 
large ; but strikes its sustaining root far deep- | amined and copied many of these inscriptions. 
er, and is found always primarily seeking the |!" the year 1820, an English traveller named 








fort and sustenance ; but of vital importance 
instrumentally to labour as far as a right qua- 
lification is given, for the nourishment of their 
souls up to eternal life. If parents come short 
in this, and permit their children to indulge 
unreproved in wanton and corrupting excesses, 
however specious their affections and tender- 





elernal welfure of all. 
State of New York. 
——=_ 


For “ The Friend.” 
The Sinwitic Inscriptions. 


The readers of “* The Friend” may recollect 
the account given in a former volume, of the 
inscriptions on the Hisn Ghorab, a castle on 


Gray brought home nearly 200 fairly copied 
Sinaitic inscriptions. Many other European 
visiters contributed to the stock of these in- 
scriptions ; and in 1840, a learned German 
who is now no more, Professor Beer, of Leip- 
sic, published a selection of these inscriptions 
with an attempted translation and alphabet, 
The following is his description of these anti- 
quities. 

“‘ The inscriptions are found in the neigh- 


the southern coast of Arabia, near the port of| bourhood of Mount Sinai; or, to speak more 


Aden. These inscriptions were attempted to 
be deciphered by an English clergyman, 
Charles Forster, the author of a learned and 


accurately, in the valleys and hills, which, 
branching out from its roots, run towards the 
north-west, to the vicinity of the eastern shore 


curious book on the historical geography of | of the Gulf of Suez, insomuch that travellers 


Arabia. He supposed that they were written 
in the language of the patriarchs, and that 
they belonged to the time of Job and Abra- 


now-a-days from the monastery of Mount 
Sinai to the town of Suez, whatever route they 
take (for there are many), will see these in- 


ham, and he gave what he persuaded himself | scriptions upon the rocks of most of the valleys 


was the translation of these primeeval records. 
His views have been much controverted ; and 
the oriental scholars both of England and the 
continent, looked upon the translations as 
doubtful, and unsupported by sufficient autho- 
rity. Be that as it may,—and it is a subject 
which few men living are qualified to decide,— 
the author of these researches has continued 
his investigations, and in a late work gives an 
account of some remarkable inscriptions on 
the rocks in the desert of Sinai. We give the 
statement of the discovery of these inscriptions 
in his own language, “It is now somewhat 


|more than thirteen hundred years, since a 


merchant of Alexandria, Cosmas, by name, 
from his voyages to India, surnamed I[ndico- 
pleustes, visited on foot the peninsula of Sinai ; 
and was the first to discover, or at least to 
make known to the world, the extraordinary 
fact of the existence, upon all the rocks at the 


| various resting places throughout that uninha- 


bited wilderness, of numerous inscriptions in 
a then, as now, unknown character and lan- 


through which they pass, to within half a day’s 
journey, or a little more, of the coast. Besides 
these localities, similar inscriptions are met 
with, and those in great numbers, on Mount 
Serbal, lying to the south of the above-named 
routes ; as also, but more rarely, in some val- 
leys to the south of Mount Sinai itsel!. 

* But the valley which, beyond all the rest, 
claims special notice, is that which stretches 
from the neighbourhood of the eastern shore 
of the Gulf of Suez, for the space of three 
hours’ journey (six or seven miles) in a south- 
ern direction, Here to the left of the road 
the traveller finds a chain of steep sandstone 
rocks, perpendicular as walls, which aflord 
shelter at mid-day and in the afiernoon from 
the burning rays of the sun, These, beyond 
all beside, contain a vast multitude of tolerably 
well-preserved inscriptions ; whence this valley 
has obtained the name of Wady Mokatteb, or 
‘the written valley,’ 

“Intermingled with the inscriptions, images 
and figures are of very frequent occurrence, 


guage. By certain Jews who formed part of|all the work of art, if art it may be called ; 


his company, and who professed to understand 
and interpret their meaning, these inscriptions, 
Cosmas further relates, were assigned to the 
age of Moses and the Exode, and ascribed to 
their own ancestors, the ancient Israelites, 
during their wanderings ‘ in the desert of Sin.’ 
The high antiquity implied by this Jewish tra- 
dition, was corroborated to the eye of the 
Egyptian voyager by a most remarkable cir- 
cumstance: namely, that many of the inscrip- 
tions in question were upon the broken-off rocks, 
lying scattered over the valleys ; rocks which 
had fallen at unknown periods, from the cliffs 
above, self-evidently by reason of the wear 
and tear of the winter torrents in the lapse of 
aves, For, as it is now ascertained that the 
inscriptions upon the fallen fragments still in 
being, in several instances are found inverted, 


executed in the rudest style, and evidently with 
the same instrument as that employed in exe- 
cuting the inscriptions; which figures prove 
themselves the production of the authors by 
their very juxtaposition to the writing. These 
drawings most frequently represent men and 
camels. But for the sake of readers desiring 
more accurate information on the subject, we 
will comprise, in a bird’s eye view, those hith- 
erto described giving the precedence to the 
| figures of most frequent occurrence. 

« Camels, standing, moving, running, laden ; 
mountain goats, lizards, serpents, horses, and 
mules, dogs, ostriches, tortoises. 

* Men, standing, in motion ; lifiing the hands 
to heaven ; looking down ; sitting on camels, 
on laden camels, on horses, on mules; stand- 
ing, on camels, on horses; leading camels ; 
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armed with spears, swords, shields ; fighting ; | Spirit, till at last a willingness was wrought ;come, that I may be more earnest, and more 


drawing the bow (on foot, on horseback) ; 
hunting ; a man upon a cross, &c. 

“Which images those who copied the in- 
scriptions describe as often difficult to distin- 
guish from the letters. The truth is, that the 
original writers sometimes employed images 
as parts of letters, and vice versa, images for 
groups of letters.” 


(To be continued.) 


ee 


For ‘' The Friend.” 


THOMAS BULMAN, 


This individual was the son of a yeoman, in 
the county of Cumberland, England. He 
lived in much simplicity on a small piece of 
land which he owned, and though among the 
poor of this world, and possessing few literary 
advantages, yet by attention to the teachings 
of Divine Grace, he became “ rich in faith,” 
and learned in the school of Christ. He had 
not the privilege of school learning, but being 
of an industrious and persevering turn of mind, 
he was enabled by his own efforts, in some 
measure to remedy the defects of his educa- 
tion. His case presents us with another illus- 
tration of the truth of the great doctrine, that 
“the grace of God which bringeth salvation 
hath appeared unto all men, teaching them 
that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
they should live soberly, righteously and godly 
in this present world.” 

He appears to have thought it a duty to 
preserve some account of the work of the Holy 
Spirit upon his heart, and from the few me- 


moranda he made, the following extracts are | 


taken, viz. : 

“It hath, for some time past, impressed my 
mind, to leave upon record some of the deal- 
ings of God with me ; and perhaps when I am 
no more in mutability, some poor Zionward 


traveller may find a little comfort in reading | 


them. 

«| was born of honest parents, at Irthing- 
ton, in the county of Cumberland, on the 14th 
of Fourth month, 1747, and was brought up 
in all the performances of that way of worship 
called the Church of England, till I attained 
the age of 29 years. During that time I often 
felt the good Spirit of the Lord striving with 
me, and at times so powerfully, that | could 
have wished I had been as the beasts that per- 
ish without accountability ; but | was sensible 
there was an immortal part in me that must 
exist forever: and alus! 1 was unfit to meet a 
holy God. 

“Before I could be prevailed upon to take 
up the cross, and to become a scorn and deri- 
sion to my former companions in mirth and 
idleness, how often did I rebel against the 
Pure Witness for God in my mind! I re- 
member one evening being loath to be called 
religious, | gave way to my associates, and 
went with them into such riotous and vile 
wickedness, that after I lay down to sleep, I 
felt as it were the very flames of hell within 
my guilty breast. ‘This time of judgment | 
trust | shall not soon forget. I was not how- 
ever forsaken, but was mercifully enabled to 
feel again and again the strivings of that good 





in me to take up the cross, and to despise the 
shame. Once more being thrown amongst 
my former companions, and seeing in them 
the same disposition to vanity and idleness, I 
felt that this was not the way to work out the 
soul’s salvation; so I withdrew and took a 
solitary walk in the fields ; and I think I shall 
never forget the evening of that day, when the 
rain sweetly dropped upon the tender grass, to 
the refreshing of it ; but not sweeter was it to 
the grass, than was the refreshing dew of hea- 
ven tomy soul. Then did my soul taste of 
the heavenly manna ; then did | make a cove- 
nant with my God, that I would no more bring 
the vain things of this fading world into the 
balance with the heavenly blessings which | 
had that night experienced. 

“I now forsook all my former connexions, 
and joined in fellowship with the people called 
Methodists. Whilst with them, I felt at times, 
many divine consolations to my soul; and yet 
[ saw a more pure and holy worship, and also 
a further cross to be taken up, before I should 
find enduring peace.” 

* Whilst Thomas Bulman was in religious 
profession with the Methodists, he adopted the 
practice of noting down the daily breathings 
of his soul. In these there is evinced much 
of a true hunger and thirst after righteousness. 
The following extracts from the diary prove 
that he was no stranger to that warfare in 
which the ‘ flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and 
the Spirit against the flesh ;’ they show also 
the longing of his soul was, that he might be 
enabled to walk in the Spirit, and that the 
Lord condescended to answer his fervent 
prayers. 

‘©1776, Jan Ist. Lord, thou knowest that 
I have not been so watchful, so earnest, or so 
faithful as 1 might have been; I have erred 
and strayed from thy ways like a lost sheep ; 
I have set my: heart on things which are seen, 
rather than on those which are not seen. Why 
should I forsake thee my everlasting good? 
When thy love is shed abroad in my heart, it 
is better to me than wine or gold, yea, sweeter 
than honey or the honeycomb. 

“12th. O God, if the crown of life is only 
for those who overcome, strengthen and sup- 
port me with thy Holy Spirit in this warfare ; 
for thou seest | have not yet overcome my 
enemies. 

“13th. O, when shall I be set free from 
all that hinders the course of thy love; that I 
may run cheerfully, walk perfectly, glorify 
thee continually, and be an edification to all 
around me. Strengthen me to give up all for 
thee, O Lord. For thy name’s sake, and for 
thy dear Son’s sake, leave me not in this wil- 
derness, but bring me safe to the promised 
land, 

“15th. May glory be rendered unto thee, 
O my God, for what thou hast done for me! 
Thou hast preserved me through numberless 
dangers, when | was an enemy to thee, sin- 
ning against thee; and thou mercifully in- 
clinedst me to seek thee. But, O Lord, | am 
ashamed that I have not served thee with more 
earnestness, or as 1 ought to have done. O 
have pity on a weak mortal, and have mercy 
for Christ’s sake; and grant for the time to 


humble, for thou givest grace to the humble, 

“19th. Thanks be to thee, O my God, for 
preserving me day by day, granting me thy 
blessing, and continuing to preserve me when 
almost overcome with temporal matters. Why 
should | complain when thou art all-sufficient, 
and willing to help in every needful time? 

20th. O my God, if thou never designest 
to shine upon me again with the light of thy 
countenance, thou art just in all thy ways, and 
I cannot complain; or if I never attain to 
glory, still thou art just ; but oh remember thy 
dear Son’s sufferings. Were they not for me, 
a poor sinful worm, unworthy of the least of 
thy mercies? 1 will still lie at thy footstool, 
and crave mercy for Christ’s sake. This | 
also crave, destroy every idol in my heart, 
and do thou thyself rule and reign there. 

“23rd. Merciful art thou, O God, to such 
an unworthy creature as | am ; thou dost still 
visit me with thy loving tenderness, and pre- 
servest me through many dangers. O that I 
could love all mankind as myself; that I could 
show pity and kindness to all, even to enemies 
as thou hast had pity on me, and hast loved 
me while an enemy to thee. 

“28th. Thanks be unto thee, O my God, 
for turning my face Zionward, and for giving 
me a desire to seek thee, and to glorify thy 
name ; but oh, | am far short of that holiness 
which thou requirest, and of that purity which 
is without spot or wrinkle, or any such thing. 
May thy love purify my body and soul. 

“Feb. 7th. O God, how sweet is the least 
glimpse of thy pure love, to a seeking, bur- 
dened soul! It is like the drops of rain to the 
thirsty ground. May I not only truly seek 
thee, but earnestly contend for that true faith, 
once delivered to the saints. 

“8th. O for the peace of God that passeth 
all understanding, and that is able to keep my 
heart and mind stayed upon him at all times, 
and in all places, and under every exercise 
that may befall me. In prosperity may I not 
be lified up, nor in adversity be cast down; 
and whatever befalls me in this life, may | 
give unto God thanksgiving and praise, and 
still earnestly crave that he may cast out of 
my heart every thing that is contrary to his 
holy will. 

“9th. What joy, what peace and comfort, 
do those enjoy who are truly given up to thee, 
O Lord! Their peace is like a river, and 
their righteousness like a flowing stream. 
Great things have been done for me, and yet 
much requires to be done. How far short am 
I of that mind which was in my Saviour ! 
Leave me not half way, but bring me safe to 
the promised land. 

“10th. When will this carnal mind be de- 
stroyed, and the old man be crucified? Shall 
these enemies go to the grave with me, and 
plunge me into utter ruin? O Lord, remem. 
ber thy dear Son’s sufferings upon Mount Cal- 
vary, and for his sake cleanse me from all sin, 
and bid me go and sin no more. 

“11th. I must still entreat thee to carry 
on thy work in my soul, O God, Let not the 
world get any place in my heart, to cause thee 
to withdraw thyself from me, and to leave me 
comfortless. O grant that the light of thy 








destroy all the works of the wicked one.” 
“March 24th. 
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countenance may shine upon my soul, and | action of which is vertical, being set in motion 


by the steam-engine, the first or interior por- 


What avail all my wan-|tion of which the composite cable consists, was 


derings to and fro, seeking the living among | payed out on to the shaft. This first layer is 


the dead 1? 
satisfy an immortal soul? Oh no. 


Is there anything here below to|composed of four electric copper wires, known 
Do thou |as the 16 wire guage, each encased in a cov- 


enable me, O God, to give up all that may be |ering of gutta percha of a quarter of an inch 
dear to me in this world, that I may enjoy the|in diameter. ‘These placed in the machine, 
blessing pronounced by thy well-beloved Son and with the assistance of the manipulators, 


on all those that love thee. 
‘6 25th. 


are twisted and plaited in spiral convolutions 


Unto thee, O God, will I look.|in the manner of an ordinary rope or cable 


O that thou wouldst continually draw me un-|round the shaft. The next superincumbent 
to thyself with that pure love which can make | Coil to this consisted of hempen yarn, previ- 
me overcome all evil; and then how delight- | ously saturated in a reservoir of prepared pitch 
ful the exercise of worshipping thee—thyself|and tallow, and in its turn is tightly twisted 
drawing my heart,—winning it with thy love. and compressed, impermeabiy and by steam- 

“31st. Thanks be to thee for this day, a| power, over the gutta percha, with its enclosed 
sabbath of rest from all that annoys my |Copper wires. ‘This is overlaid again with a 
peace ; oh, how unworthy I am of the least of | series of hempen yarns, five or six in number, 
thy mercies! yet I pray thee continue thy|and about an inch in diameter, saturated in 
blessings to my soul; and if there is the least the pitch and tallow, with a view of what the 
grain of unbelief remaining in my heart, Oh,| workmen call ‘ worming’ the gutta percha. 
for Christ’s sake destroy it entirely, that |The gutta percha thus protects the wire, and 


may receive what thou waitest to give.” 
(To be continued.) 


———— 


the hempen yarn in addition acts as a cemen- 
titious material to the gutta percha, which ulti- 
mately has thrown over it a coat of galvanized 
wire. ‘This completes the first process, and 


Promises.—The most trifling promise a|ithe manufacture of the rope in the spiral form 
parent can make to children should always be | is for the purpose of giving flexibility. The 


adhered to; for negligence in that particular 
teaches a lesson of deceit. 


ee 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
The Submarine Telegraph. 


It may be recollected by most of our read- 
ers, that the Submarine Telegraph extending 
from Dover, England, to Calais on the French 
coast, had been in operation but a short time 
before it was broken and destroyed. It ap- 
pears from the following account taken from 
the London Times, that the project is not given 
up, but that preparations are going on, so to 
protect and guard the wires, of which there 
are to be four, that the communication when 
again established shall be permanent, 


**On Wednesday, the great cable, 24 miles 
long, and destined, when sunk between Dover 
and Calais, to form the channel for electric 
communication and correspondence between 
this country and the Continent, was completed 
at the works of the Submarine Telegraph 
Company, Wapping, the last coil being secure- 
ly circumflexed at about 4 o’clock. ‘The occa- 
sion furnished an interesting opportunity for 
observing the novel processes employed in the 
fabrication of this newly-devised agency for 
international communication, as worked out 
through the medium of gutta percha and the 
wire-rope machine. Entering the factory, 
situated in the High street, there are two well- 
constructed wire-rope machines, each about 
20 feet high and 15 feet in circumference, re- 
presenting a large iron frame-work in the form 
of a cupola, with a shaft or cylinder in the 
centre, worked by a steam-engine of five-horse 
power. Obediently to the ringing of a bell, a 
concourse of workmen from the wire-rope 
works of Messrs. Newall, at Gateshead, took 
their places round one of the machines employ- 
ed in the first process. ‘The machine, the 


second process consists in hauling off the cable, 
so far completed, and passing it, in another 
compartment of the factory, on to another 
wire-rope machine, where the cord is com- 
pletely covered over with ten galvanized iron 


wires, each wire being about the thickness of 


a lead pencil, and known as ‘ No. 1 galvanized 
wire guage.’ This galvanized iron sheathing 
is to protect and preserve the interior layers 
from the action of the sea, and the weight is 
considered to be sufficient to sink the cable ex 
necessitate gravitatis. ‘The appearance of the 
cable, thus completely encased in a shining 
coat of galvanized iron, and divested of tar 
and dirt, gives it quite a silvery appearance, 


chine and draughted out by the men into the 
factory yard, where it now remains rolled up 
linto a circle, representing a dead weight of 
200 tons. In order to test its completeness, 
C. J. Wollaston, the engineer who conducted 
the experiments last year, and who, in con- 
|junction with T. R. Crampton, has the carry- 
ing out of the engineering arrangemenis, fired a 
lusee through the 24 miles of electric cable 
from one of the batteries in the building. A 
steamer has been placed at the disposal of the 
promoters of the undertaking by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government to convey the cable to Dover. 
The gutta percha wires have been prepared by 
the Gutta Percha Company in the most per- 


100 miles of intended communication repre- 
sented by the four wires, of 20 miles each, 
|have been tested, and their integrity been 
found true, by Mr. Wollaston, in the Regent's 
Canal. ‘The manufacture of the cable has 
now been in hand three weeks, the men work- 
ing night and day, and it is hoped and expect- 
ed that the contrivance will accomplish a com- 
mensurate end. It is stated that when the 
submarine telegraph over the English Chanuel 
is a thing accomplished, there will be an unin- 











The coil, thus completed, is drawn off the ma- | 


fect style of insulation, and the whole of the} 








terrupted telegraphic communication between 
England and all the following principal cities 
and towns of the European continent, to which 
the telegraph is now completed :—Calais, 
Paris, Lille, Brussels, Antwerp, Ostend, Liege, 
Cologne, Namur, Hanover, Brunswick, Berlin, 
Frankfort, Leipsic, Dresden, Prague, Breslau, 
Stettin, Cracow, Vienna, Trieste, Venice, Mi- 


lan, and by the end of the month, to Turin 
and Genoa.” 


Selected. 
TO A SPIDER. 


Spider ! thou need’st not run in fear about 
To shun my curious eyes ; 

I won’t humanely crush thy bowels out, 
Lest thou shouldst eat the flies ; 

Nor will I roast thee with a fierce delight, 
Thy strange instinctive fortitude to see, 

For there is one who might 
One day roast me. 


Thou’rt welcome to a Rhymer sore perplex’d, 
The subject of his verse: 

There’s many a one who on a better text 
Perhaps might comment worse ; 

Then shrink not, old Freemason, from my view, 
But quietly, like me, spin out the line; 

Do thou thy work pursue, 
As I will mine. 


Weaver of snares, thou emblemest the ways 
Of Satan, sire of lies; 

Hell’s huge black spider, for mankind he lays 
His toils as thou for flies. 

When Betty’s busy eye runs round the room, 
Woe to that nice geometry if seen! 

But where is he whose broom 
The earth shall clean? 


Spider ! of old thy flimsy webs were thought, 
And "twas a likeness true, 
To emblem laws in which the weak are caught, 
But which the strong break through ; 
| And if a victim in thy toils is ta’en, 
| Like some poor client is that wretched fly ; 
I'll warrant thee thou’lt drain 
His life-blood dry. 


| And is not thy weak work like human schemes 
And care on earth employ’d ? 
| Such are young hopes and Love's delightful dreams, 
So easily destroy’d ! 
| So does the Statesman, while the avengers sleep, 
Self-deem’d secure, his wiles in secret lay ; 
Soon shall destruction sweep 
His work away. 


Thou busy labourer! one resemblance more 
Shall yet the verse prolong, 
For, Spider, thou art like the Poet poor, 
Whom thou hast help’d in song : 
Both busily our needful food to win, 
We work, as Nature taught, with ceaseless pains— 
Thy bowels thou dost spin, 
1 spin my brains, 
SouTney. 
a 


Reproof should be always tempered with 
kindness, 








THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTH 18, 1851. 





INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 

We have not received the minutes of the 
meeting, and can give but a summary account 
of its proceedings. The following has been 
obtained from a friend. 
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THE FRIEND. 





The North Carolina epistle was received 
during the session of the meeting and read. 
The condition of the subordinate branches 
was brought before the meeting, by reading 
the replies to the Queries sent up by the 
Quarterly Meetings, filieen in number, which 
showed the customary defections in attending 
mid-week meetings for worship, in the preva- 
lence of love and unity, and in discouraging 
and refraining from tale-bearing and detraction. 
Detailed reports on school education—the la- 
bours of Friends to improve the condition of 
the Indians at the settlement in Missouri—on 
the boarding-school at Richmond—the care 
which had been extended to the people of col- 
our located in different parts of the Yearly 
Meeting—on the arrangements which have 


terly and Monthly Meetings; and it was pro- 
posed to extend their visits to individuals, but 
the meeting decided to confine their labours to 
the subordinate branches. Other subjects of 
minor importance were acted on; and the 
meeting closed on Third-day, the 7th, afier 
reading essays of epistles to the other Yearly 
Meetings. 

We hope to receive a copy of the minutes 
early after they are printed, fiom which we 
may be able to give a more perfect statement 
of some of the transactions of the meeting. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received of Israel Buffinton, agent, Fall River, 
Mass., for D. Buffum, Jr., $2, vol. 24. Joseph Bedell, 


been made for the institution and supply of| $2, vol. 24. D. Stanton, for Peter Sears, $4, vols. 23 


libraries with religious books and tracts, and 
for their sale among Friends,—were brought 
in and read, showing a great amount of labour 
in the promotion of those objects. The report 
of the committees to confer on the state of So- 
ciety, and to promote harmony and peace 
among the members, was read, and adopted 
by the Yearly Meeting. The love and Chris- 
tian fellowship which characterized Friends in 
the beginning is adverted to, and Philadelphia 
and Ohio Yearly Meetings spoken of with 
censure for the suspension of their correspon- 
dence with New England Yearly Meeting, &c. 
The paper was referred to the Meeting for 
Sufferings, for publication at a future period, 
should it deem it proper; at the same time, 
the Indiana representatives were continued to 
unite with those of other Yearly Meetings, 
should such be continued or appointed, to give 
further attention to the subjects which they 
have taken in hand ; and they are authorized 
to attend Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ings, with copies of this address to Friends ; 
also to attend New England Yearly Meeting. 

The committee to which had been referred 
the subject of constituting a Yearly Meeting of 
some of the more westerly Quarters, reported 
that the way did not open therefor; the com- 
mittee was discharged, and the subject left on 
the minds of Friends. 

The Meeting for Sufferings having in its 
minutes recommended the Yearly Meeting to 
accept in trust the bequest of our late friend, 


Josiah White, of this city, for the institution of 


two Manual Labour Schools, one to be in lowa, 
and the other to be in Indiana, the meeting re- 
ferred the matter to a large committee for fur- 
ther investigation ; and their report, made at a 
subsequent sitting, that they felt more easy to 
receive than to reject the trust, was adopted 
by the Yearly Meeting. It was again com- 
mitted to the charge of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, to take preliminary measures and to de- 
vise a mode of proceeding in the recess of the 
Yearly Meeting, in order to carry out the in- 
tention of the donor. The Quarters were 
directed to furnish their quotas of the stock to 


be raised for the use of the meeting,—for the 
expenses of the Indian Committee, &c., and to 


and 24, R. Plummer, $2, vol. 24, and for J. Stanton, 
and H. Stanton, each $2, vol. 25. Omitted per D. 
Stanton, agent, for M. Hall, $2, vol. 24, Jesse Bailey, 
Jr., $2, to 14, vol. 25, Jos. Bailey, $0.62, to 52, vol. 24. 
—— Smiley, Vassalboro’, Me., $5, to 52, vol. 25. John 
King, agent, for J. Leffingwell, and Wm. King, each 
$2, vol. 25, and N. D. Tripp, $2, vol. 24. Joshua 
Maule, agent, Colerain, O., for himself, I. Steer, J. 
Steer, A. Railey, B. Bundy, N. P. Hall, F. Davis, and 
C. Kinsey, each $2, vol. 25, and for J. Roberts, and 
Mt. Pleasant B. School, each $2, vol. 24. M. B. Mer. 
ritt, $4, vols. 23 and 24. Samuel B. Smith, agent, 
Smyrna, O., for himself, N. Smith, and S. Stephen, 
each $2, vol. 25. 





An adjourned meeting of the West-town 
Committee on Instruction, will be held in Phi- 





o’clock, P. M. 
Tenth month, 1851. 





Friends’ Boarding-School at West-town. 


The Winter Session at West-town Board- 
ing-School, will commence on Second-day, the 
3rd of the Eleventh month next. Parents and 
others intending to send children to the 
school, will please make early application to 
Joseph Snowdon, superintendent at the school, 
or Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 
Mulberry street. ‘To avoid disappointment in 
case the school should be full, the names of 
those children who have been scholars, and 
have been absent one session or more, should 
be re-entered in due season. 

The charge for board and tuition, is $40 
for each session, payable quarterly, in ad- 
vance, 

Siages will leave the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
North Sixth near Arch street, on Second-day, 
|the 3rd, and Third-day, the 4th of the Elev- 
enth month, at 12 o’clock, m. The baggage- 
wagon will leave on Third-day, at 8 o’clock, 
A. M. 

lt is very desirable that the children should 
| be taken or sent to the school punctually on 
the days designated. 





WANTED 


A woman Friend suitably qualified to take 


circulate subscription papers, for the purpose|the situation of Principal in the Select School 


of raising sixteen thousand dollars within four| for Girls, in this city. 
years, to complete the buildings for the use of} made to Lindzey Nicholson, No, 24 South 
A committee of men| Twelfth street; Charles Evans, No. 182 Arch 
and women was appointed to visit the Quar. 


the boarding-school. 


street; Elizabeth W. ‘Tatum, No. 360 Cherry 





ladelphia, on Sixth-day, the 24th instant, at 3) 


street; or Elizabeth Evans, No. 102 Union 
street. 





Whiteland Boarding-School for Girls. 


The Winter Term will commence on the 
first Second-day in the Eleventh month. 
Those who wish to place children in this 
School, are desired to make early application 
to 

Yarpitey WaRNER, 
Warren Tavern P, O., Chester Co., Pa, 
Ninth month, 1851. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, 
Jr., No. 101 North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, 
No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest- 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street ; 
John C. Allen, No. 179 South Fifth street ; 
Horatio C. Wood, No. 210 Race street, and 
No. 37 Chestnut street; William Thomas, No. 
242 North Fifth street, and No. 49 South 
Wharves; Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch 
street, and No. 32 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
John C. Allen, No. 179 S, Fifth street. Wil- 
liam Kinsey, Frankford, John M. Whitall, 
No. 101 Filbert street. 

Superintendent.—Dr. Joshua H. Worth. 
ington, 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Steward.—W illiam Birdsall. 

Matron.—Mary D. Birdsall. 


WANTED 


By a Friend, a situation in a Boys’ School, 
in the city, or in a school in the country. 

Please address * Teacher,” Doylestown, 
Bucks county, Pa, 





Marniep, on Fifth-day, the 9th instant, at Friends’ 
meeting, Flushing, Long Island, T. Etiwoop Ro- 


| perts, of Philadelphia, to Saran, daughter of Joshua 
| and Rachel Kimber, of the former place. 





, at Friends’ meeting-house, North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, on Third-day, the 14th instant, 
Aurrep Core, and Resecca, daughter of the late John 
Biddle, of this city. 





Diep, on the 20th of the Eighth month last, Joz 
Roserts, a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, 
in the 96th year of his age. 


——, on Third-day, the 30th nit., at the residence 
of his father, near Greenwich, New Jersey, James S., 





Application may be 


son of Benjamin Sheppard, in the 2]st year of his 
age. 





, on the 3rd inst., at his residence, near West 
Grove mecting-house, Chester county, Pa., Exuis L, 
Posey, in the 69th year of his age, a member of West 
Grove particular and New Garden Monthly Meeting. 
It may be said of him, “ Behold an Israelite indeed in 
whom there is no guile.” His unassuming deport- 
ment through life had endeared him to a large num- 
ber of friends and acquaintances, 
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